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Welcome to 
Anchor Hotels: 


WELCOME TO 
ANCHOR HOTELS 


If you have been reading your newspapers recently, you may 
have noticed that in the space of only three months, we have been 
bought by Hanson Trust and sold to Trusthouse Forte Hotels —a deal 
which was finally completed at the beginning of August. 

We at Anchor Hotels would like to think that you perhaps may 
not have noticed the change in ownership in that our style, 
character and standard of service has hopefully remained true to 
our ideals and to our customers’ enjoyment and satisfaction. 

Our major projects have also continued apace during this 
period and we enter the Autumn season with the satisfaction of 
having opened our new Kingston hotel — The Kingston Lodge, 
completed our totally refurbished hotel at Farnborough — The 
Queens Hotel (just in time for the Air Show!) and started a site at 
Ashford in Kent with a 70-bedroom hotel project. 

I have every confidence that our relationship with Trusthouse 
Forte will be a strong and long-lasting one and indeed one which 
will help and support us in our endeavours to build and refurbish 
further hotels for our customers’ benefit. Their reputation for high 
standards and professionalism within our industry is undoubted 
and we look forward to learning from them and by doing so, 
improving our standards of product and service still further. 

I would like to take this opportunity to draw to your attention 
the special introductory offer being made on American Express 
Card membership to guests of Anchor Hotels. By using the enclosed 
application form the normal enrolment fee of £12.50 will be waived, 
courtesy of Anchor Hotels. It is an offer that I am sure will be 
warmly received. 


J.J. L. Courivaud — 
Managing Director 
Anchor Hotels 


What's Onin Britain 


Sporting Events 


September 1986 
3-7 September 
Burghley Horse Trials 


Burghley, Stamford, Lincolnshire 


10-13 September 

Horse Racing: St Leger 
Festival Meeting 

Doncaster Racecourse, Leger 
Way, Doncaster, S Yorkshire 


11-14 September 

Golf: Panasonic European 
Open 

Sunningdale Golf Club, 
Ridgmount Road, Sunningdale, 
Berkshire - 


17-21 September 

Golf: Lawrence Batley 
Tournament Players 
Championship 

The Belfry, Sutton Coldfield, 
West Midlands 


19-21 September 

National Carriage Driving 
Championships 

Great Yorkshire Showground, 
Hookstone Oval, Harrogate, 
N Yorkshire 


20-21 September 

Bowling: 1986 National Mixed 
Pairs Competition 

Bedford Borough Bowling Club, 
Bedford, Bedfordshire 


October 1986 

5-11 October 

Horse of the Year Show 
Wembley Arena, Wembley, 
London 


19 October 

Shell Oils Powerbike 
International 

Brands Hatch Circuit, Fawkham, 
Dartford, Kent 


26 October 
First Edition Formula Ford 
Festival and World Cup 


Brands Hatch Circuit, Fawkham, 


Dartford, Kent 


November 1986 

2 November 

RAC London to Brighton 
Veteran Car Run 

Hyde Park, London To Brighton, 
Sussex 


11-16 November 

Tennis: Benson & Hedges 
Championships 

Wembley Arena, Wembley, 
London 


16-20 November 
Lombard RAC Rally 
Starts in Bath, Avon 


Cultural Events 


September 1986 

1 September-26 October 
National Garden Festival 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire 


0-27 September 
Finchcocks Festival 
Finchcocks, Goudhurst, Kent 


6-20 September 

Salisbury Festival 

Various venues, Salisbury, 
Wiltshire 

26 September-18 October 
Swansea Musical Festival 
Various venues, Swansea, West 
Glamorgan ; 

28 September-18 October 
Canterbury Festival 
Canterbury, Kent 


October 1986 

2-4 October 

Nottingham Goose Fair 
Forest Recreation Ground, 
Nottingham, Nottinghamshire 


9-19 October 

Cheltenham Festival of 
Literature 

Cheltenham, Gloucestershire 


8-14 October 
Wildscreen Festival ’86 
Watershed Centre, Bristol, Avon 


9-26 October 
Mansfield Festival 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire 


November 1986 

17-26 November 
Huddersfield Contemporary 
Music Festival 

Various venues, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire 


19-6 December 
Cardiff Festival of Music 
Cardiff, South Glamorgan 


Exhibitions 

September 1986 

1-7 September 

Farnborough International 
Aerospace and Flying Display 
Royal Aircraft Establishment 


Airfield, Farnborough, 
Hampshire 


3 September-2 November 
Blackpool Illuminations 


The Promenade, Blackpool, 


Lancashire 


11-14 September 
7th British Craft Show 
Luton Hoo, Luton, Bedfordshire 


12-20 September 
Southampton International 
Boat Show 

Mayflower Park, Southampton, 
Hampshire 


17-18 September 

The Dairy Farming Event 
National Agricultural Centre, 
Stoneleigh, Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire 


25-28 September 

Winchester Cathedral Flower 
Festival 

Winchester Cathedral, 
Winchester, Hampshire 


October 1986 

15-26 October 
International Motor Show 
National Exhibition Centre, 
Birmingham, West Midlands 


23-25 October 

The National Honey Show 
Porchester Hall, Queensway, 
London W2 


29 October-2 November 
International Bike Show 1986 
Olympia, London W14 


November 1986 

8 November 

Lord Mayor’s Procession and 
Show 

City of London, London 


6-16 November* 

Caravan Camping Holiday 
Show 

Earls Court, Exhibition Centre, 
Warwick Road, London SW5 
7-9 November 

British Craft and Gift Show 
Brighton Centre, King’s Road, 
Brighton, Kast Sussex 


Welcome to Anchor Hotels 


An Autumn greeting from the Managing 
Director of Anchor Hotels 


What's on in Britain 
Some of the events throughout Britain 
this Autumn, near to your Anchor Hotel. 


Details of local events will be found in 
the hotel and local newspapers 


Autumn with Anchor Hotels 


Norman Renshaw works out at Anchor 
Hotels’ impressive new Leisure Centre, 
and ensures your pleasure and 
relaxation from bars parallel to cocktail 


When All Roads Did Lead to Rot 


Cyril Bracegirdle follows the coho 
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The Americans have overcome this 
obstacle of persuading the mind by calling 
strenuous exercise ‘leisure’, thereby giving it 
connations of relaxation and social accepta- 
bility. 

The influences of the health trend upon 
our way of life have been far reaching, 
beyond the cosmetic effects of designer leo- 
tards and jogging suits. They have been as 
strong as to persuade the grocery giants to 
alter the balance of additives, preservatives 


and artificial colourings in some of our major” 


food brands. 

The average Briton’s diet is notoriously 
bad, based as it is around the traditional fry- 
up of black pudding, fried bread, eggs and 
bacon. Trends show the increased sales of 
organic foods and the higher proportion of 
roughage intake in our daily diet reflecting 
the general recognition that cholesterol and 
polyunsaturates are not conducive to a long 
and healthy life. 

The acceptance of these trends. has 
already come from British industry. In the 
hotel trade it is reflected in improved diet- 
conscious menus and the rapid introduction 
of leisure centres. This is not to say that the 
hotels are not doing it for sound business 
reasons. Research has shown that a hotel 
with a leisure complex can command 
increased occupancy rates and in certain 
cases even a higher room rate. Add to this 
the considerable spin-off in its restaurant 
and bar sales and, perhaps most impor- 


tantly, increased links with the local com- — 


munity through club membership, and a 
leisure centre provides a greater attraction 
to all. Conference delegates may find a quick 
work-out before their evening meal more 
attractive than a drinking session in the bar. 
Likewise, the weekend breaks offered by 
hotels with leisure clubs are particularly 
popular to families as well as couples, young 
and old alike. 

For all these reasons and more, Anchor 
have opened their first Health and Leisure 
Club at the Queen’s Hotel, Farnborough. 

The opening of Glades complements 
the total renovation of the ground floor of 
this splendid Edwardian hotel and the build- 
ing of an additional 31 bedrooms. The invest- 
ment has amounted to over two million 
pounds, illustrating the commitment and 
conviction with which Anchor have carried 
out the project. 

To ensure that all members and visitors 
to the club reap full benefit from its facilities, 
Anchor have contracted ‘Fitness for Industry’ 
to supervise, instruct and advise on indi- 
vidual levels of exercise. The advice comes 
from qualified physical education instructors 
who encourage development of a general fit- 
ness programme involving exercising at 
home. The equipment installed in the down- 
Stairs area is produced by Powersport and 
includes cycle machines, running and rowing 
machines, multi-gym equipment and free 
weights. For those who wish to run recom- 
mended routes, these are set out on a 
pocket-size map. 

The main feature of Glades is of course 
the indoor heated swimming pool. At 50 feet, 
it is of larger than average size for an hotel 
leisure club. The rest area overlooks the pool 
so the whole layout of the club enhances the 
atmosphere of relaxation through physical 
exercise. 

One feature of the swimming pool area 
is the large jacuzzi. This peculiar mechanism 
was given a cool welcome when initially 
introduced to the British a few years ago. But 
then, the sensation of sitting in a washing 


machine does ‘take a little getting used to. 
Jacuzzis have now gained such popularity 
that they have become venues for everyday 
events of our life such as tupperware parties 
and monthly sales meetings. 

Many will prefer to sit in one of the two 
sauna rooms which are located in the chang- 
ing rooms or even take advantage of the 
solarium to give you that all year round sun- 
tan. Whatever your pleasure, an evening in 
Glades on your next visit to the new Queen's 
Hotel at Farnborough will leave you relaxed, 
refreshed and decidedly more healthy. And 
all this in beautiful surroundings which will 
make getting fit a pleasure, not a chore. 
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In Britain, Ultima Thule or ‘Farthest 
Land’ as they called it, they followed their 
usual practice of constructing a system of 
roads, first for military purposes and then for 
trade, connecting the main centres of occu- 
pation. All of them led eventually to the south 
coast for the Channel crossing; then through 
a network of roads in Gaul and down the Via 
Appia to Rome itself. 

Searching for the remains of Roman 


roads can be a fascinating occupation for. 


those of archaeological bent, but they can 
take some finding. At the beginning of the 
Grd century AD the Itinerary of Antonius 
listed all the roads with the distances 
between towns, rather like the mileage 
charts in the modern AA handbook, although 
if your chariot broke down in the days of 
Antonius there was no recovery service! 
Most well known of all Roman roads is 


Watling Street, leading from the entry port of 
Richborough, in Kent, to London and then 
north to the garrison town of Chester. Ermine 
Street led from London to that other strong- 
hold, York, though there is also another 
Ermine Street from Speen to Cirencester. A 
repetition of Saxon names sometimes 
creates confusion. Port Way appears in 
several places. There is a well-preserved 
stretch of road at Blackstone Edge, in North 
Yorkshire, which seems to wander off into 
the bleak moorland in search of some legion 
that may still be lost out there. 

Many of the roads can be distinguished 
by the raised embankments called aggers on 
which they were built. The Roman engineers 
had surveying methods and they knew the 
importance of drainage, which raising the 
road helped to solve. To come across an 
agger with the aid of the Archaeology Branch 
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Hadrian ’S Wall, Northumberland 


of the Ordnance Survey can be quite a thrill. 

A study of aerial photographs is a great 
help to archaeologists. Often, roads that are 
invisible at ground: level will show up on 
photographs as lines which betray the pres- 
ence of stone paving now below ground. 

There are numerous tales in various 
parts of the country about people claiming to 
have seen the ghostly apparitions of Roman 
‘legions tramping along roads which have 
disappeared. In some cases it is said that 
roads have subsequently been discovered 
following such apparitions! 

The buildings that Rome bequeathed to 
us can be divided into fortresses, temples, 
baths, villas, monuments, amphitheatres and 
walls. About the latter there is no argument. 
The one constructed to keep out the wild 
Scottish tribes is the greatest. 

Hadrian’s Wall has throughout the cen- 
turies fascinated everyone, from common 
folk to the Venerable Bede who wrote about 
it in the 8th century. The manpower, the 
resources and technical ability needed to 
create this barrier of 73 miles with its towers 
and fortresses emphasises the power and 
wealth of the Empire in the second century. 

One of the finest collections of Roman 
wall remains can be seen at the Museum of 
Antiquities in the University of Newcastle 
and the best places to see genuine remains 
and restored areas are Vindolanda, Chesters, 
South Shields, Corbridge and Carrawburgh. 

The excavations of the bath-house at 
Chester and the Temple of Mithras at Car- 
rawburgh present a clear picture of what 
everyday life was like along the wall. Mithras 
was a near-Eastern deity adapted as a rarity 
cult by the Romans and reached Britain by 
the 3rd century. 

Among major garrison towns York was 
the most important in the northern fortress 
system. It was the headquarters of the 
famous 9th Legion, and much excavated 
material can be seen in the public gardens 
where there are sections of wall and the Mul- 
tangular Tower, one of the most well- 
preserved Roman structures to be found 
anywhere in Britain. 

The principal fortress in Wales was 
Caerleon, home of the Second Augustan 
Legion. Much of the building here seems to 
have been of wood and so has not survived, 
but one stone structure does remain: the 
amphitheatre, the only full excavated ex- 
ample of its kind in the UK, dug out by Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler in the 1920s. 

But probably the most spectacular 
remains in Britain are the Roman baths at 
Bath, or Aqua Sulis as it was called. Here, 
over natural hot springs, the Romans built a 
creat complex of heated rooms, pools, gym- 
nasia and massage cubicles. Romans were 
fanatical about bathing but, somehow, it 
never really caught on with their subjects. 
When Rome collapsed and the legions with- 
drew, the ancient Britons quickly reverted to 
their traditional belief that washing weak- 
ened the body, and they remained a thor- 
oughly unhygienic lot until the Victorian age 
when having a bath began once again to be a 
popular pastime. 

Chester (Deva) as a border town was an 
important station, and weaponry, utensils, 
ornaments, jewellery can all be seen in the 
city’s Grosvenor Museum, together with the 
uniformed figure of a legionary of sur- 
prisingly diminutive stature. : 

Alongside the road that runs above the 
river Dee are preserved fragments of 
columns and pieces of inscribed stonework 
much photographed by tourists. The same 
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Hadrian’s Wall: Housesteads Fort 


The Corbridge Lion, Northumberland 


tourists are liable to meet a Roman in full 
gear tramping the famous wall that encircles 
the town. He is not, however, one of those 
apparitions, but a solid citizen dressed by 
Chester Town Council for the benefit of 
visitors. 

The walls themselves are mostly 
medieval, but there are sections where 
genuine Roman masonry still exists. Beneath 
a shop at number 14 Northgate there can be 
inspected the remains of a hypocaust, part of 
the Roman central heating system, a comfort 
much needed by the overloards from sunny 
Italy. 

Fishbourne, about a mile west of 
Chichester, has become well known in recent 
years for the huge palace that has been exca- 
vated there. A vast warren of halls, atriums, 
colonnades and gardens covering ten acres, 
it is unlikely that any Roman official would 
live in such Juxury; the popular theory is that 
it belonged to the native King Cogidubnus 
who would have been favoured by the 
Romans much as Indian princes were 
favoured by the British in India in later times. 

Fishbourne Palace is an important part 


of Romano-British culture. It is believed to: 


belong to the first century and was badly 
damaged by fire towards the end of the third 
century. Nowhere else in Britain are there 
such marvellously preserved mosaics. 

There are other important villa sites at 
Bignor, about 14 miles from Fishbourne, and 
at Lullingstone in Kent. 

At Silchester in Hampshire, there are 
ruins which do not form part of any inhabited 


area but occupy the peaceful countryside, 
the original town having apparently been 
deserted at some time towards the end of the 
Romano-British period. Excavation here 
began in the 19th century and there are 
some interesting sections of wall. Excavated 
items are also on view in the museum at 
Reading. 

The Romans were in Britain for 400 
years, until the walls in distant parts of their 
vast empire broke under the pressure of bar- 
barian hordes. Finally, with Rome itself in 
danger, the legions withdrew from Ultima 
Thule, never more than a minor colony to 
them, useful for the export of tin, some 
pearls and black jet from Whitby, but not 
much else. 

A Romano-British way of life continued 
for some time until the Dark Ages eclipsed 
the system of law and order and brought 
about the decline of the roads. Fortunately, in 
later centuries, the consciousness of our 
inheritance from Rome became apparent, 
and so began the preservation of architec- 
ture, the arts and the legal system of the 
Romans. 
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Dynasty: Joan Collins 3 


There are a dozen regulars, some of 
which have been going for decades, filmed 
every day in New York or Los Angeles, and 
casting out soap-bubbles on to the air, catch- 
ing the viewers in their net. Every afternoon 
these make-believe people sparkle for a few 
minutes in living colour, living impossible (or 
just possible) lives and there are millions of 
Ordinary Folks from Whiplash, Wisconsin to 
Fort Lauderdale in Florida who wouldn't 
miss a stimulating daily dose for anything. 
Wild orgies, let alone wild horses, wouldn't 
drag them away from their electronic theatre 
thrill, and they know with the most surpris- 
ing intimacy how their idols live, love and 
light up their lonely TV besotted lives. 


Besides the programmes themselves a 
whole lot of fan-magazines exist to prop up 
the personalities. I know, at one period of my 
life in New York | used to do fanzine-fluff, 
interviews with the stars of the Soaps, in 
order to make a few dollars to pay for house- 
hold necessities — among these the very 
soap-powders that propelled the ‘art-form’ 
into the ether and across the land. For Soap 
Opera, sO Says my American dictionary, in 
‘daytime radio or television serial dramas, 
characterised by sentimentality, so called 
because many of them were originally spon- 
sored by soap companies’. Thank you, Ameri- 
can Heritage Dictionary of the English 
Language. (In soap opera you must remem- 


ber to give full credit to your commercial 
sponsors. . . .) 

It’s a funny world, enclosed and cut-off 
from reality. A leading journalist in Canada, 
Herbert Whittaker, who for many years 
reviewed the theatre there, has also been a 
long-time observer of the form. After all, 
many actors make their fruit-cake income (if 
not their daily bread) from soap operas, 
giving them a chance to work in the theatre 
when the camera isn't filming them in their 
various sagas. ‘You must remember, says 
Herbert, ‘that these are creations of the 
purest fantasy. They are about a world of 
people that most watchers have no contact 
with whatever. Expensively dressed and 
groomed people live in worlds where nobody 
seems to work and where very odd things go 
on quite normally, and the atmosphere is so 
moneyed as to be almost unbelievable. It 
explains their lure: they represent a sort of 
never-never land, a dream state, where life is 
all soft colourings and glamour. The actors in 
the big shows do extremely well too — for an 
episode of Dallas one actress told me she 
was called in to appear in a scene in which all 
the characters had to be present, and for that 
one scene she made enough money to keep 
her household for months! In a way this fan- 
tasy is more real to many watchers than 
daily life, and when J.R. gets his come- 
uppance it’s a topic of vital interest to all the 
fans, and they feel very involved in the make- 
believe lives of these super-families. | 
suspect that for some people soap-opera 
watching is their life.’ 


Romance, sentimentality, a spoonful of 
skullduggery and here and there a Nasty Per- 
sonality to egg on the action. So goes the 
recipe. It’s really the melodrama of the 20th 
century, the only problem is that the actors 
can't hear the boos, hisses and cheers that 
ought by right to go along with the action. 
Whether you are a Dallas or a Dynasty 
addict, or if you prefer the latest spin-off, The 
Colbys, the form is much the same. A profes- 
sor friend of mine describes the ongoing 
Sagas as wonderful, glittering fairy-tales 
filled with princesses, monsters and derring- 
do. ‘They're the sort of people who don't live 
lives, they have “lifestyles”, she says. ‘It’s all 
fun, booze, fast cars, sex and success, an irre- 
sistible mixture for those watching millions 
who want a bit of the action too, but the 
closest they can get is an armchair in front of 
the set. They can't have it, but the promise is 
held out. Can you wonder they get addicted 
and can't wait for the next episode?’ 

Soap opera breeds its own stars. An 
actress I know in New York was amazed at 
how her life changed when she started doing 
a daily soap from Manhattan. All of a sudden 
she couldn't go to the corner shop, and 
people were begging for her autograph when 
she stopped to get petrol at a ‘gas station’. 
She found the whole discipline of the ‘soaps’ 
too hard to take — they do demand a lot of 
their actors and after a while people per- 
forming in the soaps can start to believe that 
they really are wonderful stars, although 
acting abilities do not exactly figure high on 
their curriculum vitae. Kathryn was aghast 
when one day she came to the studio with 
her hair freshly cropped.*‘My God, they 
yelled ‘What have you done? You've had your 
hair cut... what shall we do?’ ‘Put it in the 
script, was her crisply practical rejoinder. . 

British soaps are probably a little less 
of a delicate greenhouse plant than those of 
the USA. Gordon Kaye, currently starring as 
René in ‘Allo, ‘Allo, the BBC comic series, 


recalls his first days with Coronation Street 
when he was a young actor seventeen years 
ago. ‘It Was marvellous, he says. ‘I did a stint 
with the show when all the regulars were still 
in there batting — Violet Carson, Peter 
Adamson, Doug Speed, Jack Leslie. It was ten 
years old then, and for a new boy like me it 
was a bit awesome to be performing with all 
these very well-known personalities. They 
were so kind to me though, and so welcoming 
and encouraging. They were great to work 
with, and I’ve never forgotten it. It was such a 
big step for me, and they couldn't have been 
nicer, or more fun to work with. I’m not sur- 
prised it’s still going strong; The Street is a 
lovely show.’ 


Like Coronation Street (which has since 
gone round the world and is probably being 
seen by someone right now as you read this, 
rather as they used to say of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s fantastically popular operettas), 
Crossroads has its own fans, and now of 
course there is a new contender for the 
British viewers, East Enders with its com- 
plete mockup of a London square and a host 
of colourful, over-the-top characters. 

This one took a time to achieve ‘lift-off’, 
but already it can claim a wagon-load of 
addicts. Character figures strongly in the 
British long-runners, and glamour is 
definitely in the back seat. Joan Collins 
would shine like a sunflower in a coal hole, 
but 
then she really wouldn't fit into that famous 
Northern cul-de-sac, nor an East End square! 
We seem to prefer more slice-of-life, 
Straightforward stuff, not so much of the 
impossible world of San Francisco or Dallas 
and their extraordinarily rich and scintil- 
lating settings. They may not be exactly vul- 
gar, but the interior (and exterior) decoration 
is sO plush as to be wellnigh unbelievable. 

Humour is bigger in the Brit versions 
too, whereas the American series go in for 
high-flying drama. In the rarefied atmos- 
phere of Dynasty you never know what will 
happen next. ... 

And that of course keeps the addicts on 
the edge of their chairs. Balancing a beer, or 
a strong martini, or playing nervously with a 
cigarette, the fans cluster each time the 
American series comes around and the sig- 
nature tunes and Famous Faces are once 
more on parade. Glacially glamorous women, 
unbelievably tanned and handsome men, 
pursue their plots and lock horns in combat. 
They are the immortals of the screen, for 
popularity calls the tune and if a favoured 
personality dies or gets rubbed out, mayhem 
can follow with plummeting ratings and the 
modern puppet-masters, the advertisers 
who have slipped in with the sliding out of 
the soap companies, gyrate with shock. More 
than one actor has been brought back from 
the dead by ‘medical miracles’ after it was 
shown that the series couldn’t survive with- 
out him. 

In the world of soap opera the only 
thing that really matters is ‘what happens 
next?’ and you can be sure that the fans are 
crowding round, waiting for next week when 
once more they can get their favoured shot of 
adrenalin and continuing the addiction that 
television so obligingly brings them non- 
stop, year-round, and so very predictably. 
Time, tide and the grim reaper may not stay 
for us, but in soap opera all that is kept at 
bay, and fantasy life becomes more real than 
real... 
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Watch by courtesy 


IT TAKES 1000 
PAINSTAKING HOURS 
TO CREATE A HALF 
MILLION POUND WATCH. 


AND 300,000 HOURS TO 
MAKE HENNESSY X.O 
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When youre travelling, 
merican Express gives you 
more than just a card... 


As a Cardmember you have 
immediate access to the services 
of over 1,000 Travel Service 
Offices* throughout the world. 
They will help you with informa- 
tion. They can arrange air, rail 
and other travel bookings, and 
they will help you choose hotels, 
resorts, tours and car hire—they | 
will even hold your mail if Add American Express 


required. English is spoken in Travellers Cheques to your 


every office. business or holiday check-list and 

meat you will have ready access to 
sophisticated travel and financial 
assistance. American Express 
offers Iravellers Cheques in major 
currencies including US Dollars 
and Sterling. They are welcome 
in payment at over one million 
shops, hotels and restaurants the 
world over, and can be of course 
exchanged at most banks. You'll 
be assured of their acceptability- 
and reassured by the sophisticated 
refund system which operates 
from thousands of offices around 
the world. 


* Travel Service Offices of American Express 
Company, it’s Subsidiaries and Representatives. 
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Dont leave home without us. 


American Express Europe Limited incorporated with limited liability in the State of Delaware USA. 
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~ Your Wedding 
— jis Our Affair 


ITH our experience in catering for wedding receptions 
you can take confidence in our ability to ensure that every- 
thing on the day goes without a hitch! 


Our manager will be happy to show you around and discuss your 
requirements over a glass of wine. You'll even be entered into a free 
prize draw for a case of champagne. 


) ) We will assist you in every way we can during the countdown to your 
» wedding and reception including: 
— seating plans for guests 
— booking a photographer for the reception 
— organising your wedding cake/souvenir boxes for absent guests 
— offer good rates of accommodation for those guests who have 
travelled 
— booking flower arrangements 


Your Wedding Night with 
our Compliments 


Having booked your reception with us, you need not worry about the 
extra cost of your wedding night. As part of our great new offer, we 
will accommodate you at any one of our hotels around the country 
(subject to availability) courtesy of the management. 


On your wedding night, we welcome you to your Bridal Room with a 
celebratory bottle of champagne, a bow! of fresh fruit, fresh flowers 
and we treat you to a full English breakfast to give your married life 
a healthy start! 


Honeymooning? 


Whether you are newly wed and embarking on married life with a 
special honeymoon or simply want to put some romance into your 
life, why not treat yourselves to a ‘Honeymoon Weekend’ at any 
Anchor Hotel. For this you will receive all those things that go to 
make a romantic weekend away, including champagne on ice; fresh 
flowers and fruit in your room and some little extras to make it a 
memorable stay with us. 


SERVICES & | 
The Eastgate Hotel 


CAR PARK: Up to 30 cars can be parked in the Hotel car 
park, but we cannot accept responsibility to damage or 


loss. 
Merton Street, The High, Oxford, Oxfordshire OX1 4BE. «- | 
Telephone: (0865) 248244. Telex: 83302 CHEQUES: Sterling or travellers cheques and foreign 
2 = currency can be exchanged at the local banks on the 
Set right in the heart of this famous old university city, the Hight Street. 
Kastgate Hotel seems steeped in history. It has the atmosphere | 
of an English country house — warm, comfortable, relaxed and CREDIT CARDS: We accept Barclaycard, Access, Diners, 


welcoming. We've recently refurbished it, adding many new 
facilities, but you can be sure that this traditional atmosphere 
and hospitable welcome remain unchanged. 


American Express and Anchor Card. 


DEPARTURES: Please vacate your room by 11 a.m.onthe 
day of departure. 


DOCTOR: Private medical attention can be arranged in 
an emergency by informing Reception or Duty Manager. 


IRON: Is available from Reception on request. 


KEY: Please leave your key at the desk whenever you 
leave the Hotel. 


KEY CARDS: Guests are requested to carry their key card 
and produce this wherever they require to charge ser- 
vices within the Hotel to their room account. 


LAUNDRY: Forty-eight hour laundry service is provided 
within the Hotel. This does not include dry cleaning. 


MORNING CALLS: Morning calls and papers can be 
ordered through Reception. 


PORTER: Please contact Reception. 


TAXI: can be booked through Reception. 


CARVING TABLE RESTAURANT , = Cones 
BREAKFAST TELEPHONE: Dial 0 for Reception and 9 for outside line. 


Monday-Saturday 7.30 a.m.-9.30 a.m. 
Sunday 8.00 a.m.-9.45 a.m. 


Continental Breakfast will be served in the room. Please 
order before 3 a.m. in morning. 


LUNCHEON 
Monday-Sunday 12.30 p.m.-2.15 p.m. 


DINNER 

Monday-Thursday 7.00 p.m.-9.30 p.m. 
Friday-Saturday 7.00 p.m.-10.00 p.m. 
Sunday 7.00 p.m.-9.00 p.m. 


NFORMATION 


GATE BAR 


Licensing Hours: 

Monday-Saturday 11.30 am.-2.30 p.m. 
6.00 p.m.-11.00 p.m. 

Sunday 12.00 noon-2.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m.-10.30 p.m. 


Avariety of tasty meals and snacks are also served in the 
bar at lunchtime and evenings. 

The night porter continues to offer drinks to residents 
throughout the evening once gate bar is closed. 


EMERGENCY 


In case of emergency please contact Reception immedi- 
ately. Dial 0. 


FIRE 
Please read the fire notice which is displayed on backs of 
door. 


PICNIC LUNCH 
Picnic hampers are available on request, please see 


“menu cards in your room. 


RADIO AND TV 
Instructions for use are situated on top of the television. 


TEA AND COFFEE 

Tea and coffee making facilities are available in -your 
room. Further supplies are available on request form 
Reception. 


TELEX AND PHOTOCOPYING 
Facilities are available, please contact Reception. 


VALUABLES 

Guests are requested to deposit their valuables at the 
Reception office and obtain a receipt for them. The 
management cannot accept responsibility. (See liability 
notice in Reception.) 


SATISFACTION 

It is our desire that every guest receives entire satis- 
faction during their stay at the Eastgate. If, at any time, 
there should be a problem, query or complaint, please 
contact the Duty Manager. 


INFORMATION 
Details of events and places to visit in and around Oxford 
are available from Reception. 


ANCHOR HOTELS 


WELCOME YOU TO 
THE EASTGATE HOTEL 
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| In 24 of Anchor's hotels across the country, you'll find meeting rooms | 
ideally suited for training courses or for small meetings. Our Board- | 
| rooms live up to their name, with decor, furniture, lighting and cuisine | — 
to suit top-level meetings, yet adaptable enough to suit the budget ofa | 
| training course organiser. “ : 


| Along with a high standard in facilities, we pride ourselves in first- 
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| Class service standards. Each meeting you book will be carefully 
| supervised by a Meetings Co-ordinator to ensure that your meeting | 3 
: _ | will run smoothly to your specification and that you can concentrate | 
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| on your agenda. eee | 


Our Central Reservations can give you all the details of our meeting |. 
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| | facilities throughout the country. Contact Carolyn on 0252517517. | 
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LOW TAR As defined by H.M. Government 


DANGER: Government Health WARNING: 


CIGARETTES CAN SERIOUSLY DAMAGE YOUR HEALTH 
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The Bosworth chair and foot 
stool draw their inspiration 
from some of the classical de- 
signs of the mid 18th century 


Elegant and luxurious the 
Bosworth is the epitome of 
comfort. 


Beneath its sumptuous ex- 
terior it is made with all the 
traditional care and _ crafts- 
manship which made _ the 
name Parker Knoll famous. 


Our cover range and selection 
of wood finishes offer con- 
siderable flexibility to suit 
your own particular tastes. 


To give you 
one of todays 
most comfortable 


chairs, 
we went back 
200 years. 


Find out more about the art 
of Parker Knoll upholstered 
furniture from our 32 page full 
colour brochure 


It’s full of helpful suggestions 
on choosing furniture that is 
right for you and the way 
you live. 


Send the coupon to Sue Black 
at Parker Knoll Furniture 
Ltd., PO Box 22, Frogmoor, 


High Wycombe, Bucks HP13 
5DJ and she'll send you a copy 


Name 


Address __ 


__ Postcode 


Telephone 


Parker Knoll. 
No one cares more for your comfort. 


Country Sport — 


by Tom McNab 


Guides Race, Grasmere 


What you would be witnessing in these 
countries would be rural sports, activities 
which have somehow survived the centuries 
and made their way, virtually untouched, into 
a world of computer timing and photo 
finishes. 

All sport is a fantasy, a creation of 
man’s imagination, devised to occupy and 
enrich his leisure time. Until the Industrial 
Revolution the vast majority of the popula- 
tion worked in agriculture, and religious 
feast days allowed vast scope for recrea- 
tional activities. Although poor communica- 
tions limited the development of national 
and regional championships, sport was pur- 
sued vigorously at village level from the 
beginning of recorded history. Prisoner's 
Bases, a running game popular in Kent and 
Yorkshire, lingered until the middle of the 
19th century, but has now, alas, vanished 
into the mists of history, killed by the decline 
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in the rural population. So have boat-tilting 
and pitch and hustle, and for more humane 
reasons, bull and bear-baiting. But, sur- 
prisingly, a residue of rural sports has sur- 
vived both the Puritan and the Industrial 
Revolutions and are there for your pleasure, 
if you know where to look. 

In the depths of winter there is fen- 
skating, practiced in the fens of Lincolnshire. 
Skating is a sport of great antiquity and the 
best skaters of the 18th and 19th centuries 
came from the fens of Norfolk and Lincoln- 
Shire and the canals of Holland. Indeed, it 
was probably the Dutch who introduced 
speed-skating to England in the 1600s, when 
they came to this country as fen-drainers 
under Cornelius Vermuyden. The Dutch had 
evolved steel-bladed skates as early as 1572 
when they fought and won, on skates, a battle 
against the Spaniards. , 

The Fen Tigers took readily to their ne 


steel skates and by the early 19th century 
regular money-matches were taking place 
and the Fens were producing their first 
‘Champions of All England’. Prizes were sub- 
Stantial and a fit young farm-labourer could 
be made for life with a few big wins as a pro- 
fessional skater. The advent of organised 
amateur skating in the late 19th century 
pushed fen skating into the background and 
the performances of such great Fen Skaters 
as ‘Turkey’ Smart became as mythical as 
those of Wilson of the Wizard. But every year, 
when the Fens harden, the men of Norfolk 
and Lincolnshire dust off their skates and 
take to the ice. On a crisp January day there 
can be no finer spectacle than the skaters of 
the Fens, lean and silent, cutting their way 
across the fresh ice through the fields of 
Lincolnshire. 

One of the most popular of the rural 
sports is the Scottish Highland Games. The 
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season begins in May and ends in September 
and it is possible for the traveller to pick up 
several games in any week in the summer. 
The Games are a unique blend of dance, 
music and sport, but central to them are the 
‘heavy events — shot, hammer and caber. 
These derive from the work-tools of agricul- 
tural labourers. The hammer was, till the 
‘middle of the 19th century, simply a sledge- 
hammer and was later modified to the 
present ball-shaped head. Similarly, the 28 
lb. weight (thrown for distance) and the 56 Ib. 
weight (thrown for height and distance) were 
both objects used in agricultural life. The 
caber is more difficult to explain and it is 
interesting that the only other area to prac- 
tice the event is Gottland in Sweden; the 
Swedes still occasionally send their cham- 
pions South to tackle the Scots. 

The Scottish Games are, and always 
have been, essentially professional, though a 
top ‘heavy’ can rarely clear more than £100 
for a day’s work that would shatter even the 
fittest athlete. The Englishman, Geoff Capes, 
still at 38 one of the top games’ athletes, 
regularly travels north to compete. ‘It’s sport 
at its best’, he said to me. “‘There’s no money 
in it, but I love it. Pl compete till | drop.’ 

The English version of the Highland 
Games are the Lakeland Games, held in the 
Lake District. These are now few in number, 
the most popular being Grasmere, which is 
the equivalent of the Braemar Games. The 
Lakeland Games do not offer throwing 
events but do have as unique local features 
Cumberland wrestling and fell racing. Cum- 
berland wrestling, whose exponents compete 
in traditional vests and long johns, probably 
reached its zenith in the latter part of the 
19th century with the great George Stead- 
man, who won seventeen Grasmere titles 
before retiring in 1900. The essence of the 
Style, in which the wrestlers hold each other as a Pe > . Hage 
around the trunk, is tripping, and it is as | Scotland: Carmunnock 3 Cunbdan Wrestna 
unique to the Lakeland area as the now virtu- 
ally extinct Cornish style is to Cornwall. 

Fell racing was similarly specific to the 
Lake District until relatively recently. It 
involves lung-bursting runs up steep crags, 
the rounding of a cairn at the peak, and 
massive leaps through bracken and over 
boulders, back towards the finish at the 
Games field. The greatest fell-racer of 
modern times was William Teasdale, the 5’ 
3” Caldbeck runner, who was known as ‘King 
of the Fells’ from 1947 to 1967 and who won 
eleven times at Grasmere. 

If your sporting tastes are of a gentler 
nature then there is ladies stool-ball, as 
practiced in Kent. Stool-ball derives from a 
similar souce as other ball-target games as 
cricket, rounders and baseball, but why it has 
survived only in the Kent area is a mystery. 
On a summer evening you will see it in any 
Kent village, the ladies wielding a paddle-like 
racquet in defending their ‘stool’. 


Similarly local is knur and spel, con- 
fined essentially to Yorkshire. This is a sport 
| of great antiquity mentioned in Strutt’s 

‘Sports and Pastimes of the English People’ 
(1801) as ‘Northern Spell’. It involves the hit- 
ting for distance, with a bat, of a ‘knur’, a half 
ounce ball flipped up from a spring-loaded 
‘spel’. It is normally played down-wind on 
moorland, with the contest decided on an 
aggregate of hits or, as in conventional field 
events, on a single hit. Spell is Old Norse spill, 
meaning a game or play; knur, the German 
‘knorr, Meaning a knot of wood. Various ver- 
sions of knur and spel have been played 
throughout rural England over the centuries, 
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taking such names as trap ball, ‘dag and trig- 
ger’ and ‘back and stick’! The record distance 
made by Aspinall way back in 1913, using a 


6’ (1.83) bat, is 320 yards. Modern players 


are lucky to achieve half this distance. 

In medieval times, the popularity of 
sports like football, wrestling and knur and 
spel always menaced the practice of archery, 
and there were several statutes designed 
specifically to encourage the sport and to 
discourage the more popular pastimes. One 
group who were formed to meet the need for 
archers back in the 15th century, the Kil- 
winning Archers, have contested the Papingo 
Shoot since 1488. This is still contested 
yearly, a reminder of times past when skill in 
archery was an essential manly virtue. 

Slightly further north, we find shinty, 
one of the many stick and ball team games 
(hurling, lacrosse, hockey are others) which 
every society seems to possess. Shinty, pur- 
sued mainly on the West coast of the Scottish 
highlands, has roots going back more than 


Archery Tournament, Warwickshire 


2,000 years to the ancient games of 
camanach, ‘the sport of the curved stick’, 
practiced by the heroes of Celtic legend. Des- 
pite the break-up of the clans in the mid 18th 
century, the ‘ball plays’, sometimes involving 
whole parishes and fuelled by libations of 
whiskey, often lasted whole days. The game 
is now, alas, more formally organised, fol- 
lows the soccer season from September to 
May, and is closely related to the Irish game 
of hurley. It’s a marvellous sport, well worth 
seeing from the seclusion of the stand, with a 


blanket around you and a tot of malt whiskey 


for internal warmth! 

Still in the winter north, there is curling, 
featured as early as 1560 in one of Peter 
Breugel’s winter scenes. The earliest docu- 
mented club was in Muthill, Tayside, in 1739, 
and the sport became organised as early as 
1838 with the formation in Edinburgh of the 
Royal Caledonian Curling Club. Curling is 
essentially a form of bowls on ice, played by 
teams of four players. The curler skims his 


stones along the ice over 40 yards (36.58 m.) 
to circles (the ‘house’) cut in the ice, at the 
centre of which is the tee. The object is to 
place more stones nearer the tee than one’s 
opponents. The average weight of a curling 
stone (known as a ‘granite’) is 40 lb., the 
maximum allowed weight being 44 Ib. Indoor 
rinks were built early in the 20th century and 
this substantially reduced the element of 
chance. Curling festivals (called ‘bonspiels’) 
are now held internationally, so curling, 
unlike most of the other sports, has moved 
away from its local roots. Indeed curling, 
which was a ‘demonstration’ sport in the 
1924, 1928 and 1964 Winter Olympics, will 
be one again in the Calgary Olympics of 
1988. 

There is so much to see, so much left of 
the ancient games which were the fathers of 
modern sport. Harness-racing (trotting) can 
be seen at agricultural fairs all over the 
country, as can sheaf-tossing, and a more 
recent invention, wellie-throwing. Summer 


crowds in Lincolnshire and Norfolk still thrill 
to the efforts of the vaulters of the fens, men 
who try to span massive, muddy ditches with 
vaulting poles. Our island teems with sport- 
ing activity which has nothing to do with 
nationalism, intense training, or anabolic 
steroids, but everything to do with the sheer 
pleasure involved in physical activity. But 
don't look for it in the towns, seek it out in the 
country. It’s still there and it’s great fun. 


Tom McNab is the author of several novels. 
The latest, THE FAST MEN, is published by 
Hutchinson at £9.95. 


The Anchor Hotels nearest to the 
locations mentioned are: — 
DONCASTER: Ear! of Doncaster Hotel 
BAWTRY: Crown Hotel 

SCUNTHORPE: Royal Hotel 

LEEDS: Selby Fork Hotel 

MAIDSTONE: Larkfield Hotel 

BOSTON: New England Hotel 


A Southern Comfort and ice 
was the perfect beginning to the end of the evening. 
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Gardening 


— Autumn by Michael Leech 


There are times when the ancient inscription ‘A Garden is a 
Lovesome Thing, God Wot’ hardly seems applicable. For example 
when a period of hard work is in the offing, and autumn is such 
a time. Not that the whole of the gardener’s year isn't a busy one. 

The autumn months are times for looking at your garden 
seriously, and contemplating changes — some basic, 
some more complicated. 

It’s very wise at such a period to have a plan — on a large sheet 
of paper, durable and tough with reinforced edgings preferably, 
for it is going to get a lot of work and if you have a large plot 
you'll want to carry it with you as you consider the alterations. 


To most gardeners, whether they realise 
it or not, a garden is a painting. While ordinary 
mortals are looking at the summer splash of 
colours and admiring the effect, the gardener 
is saying all sorts of things to him- or herself 
and making mental notes. It’s very wise to 
keep a notebook beside the garden plan and 
as you see things that need to be done later, 
note them down. 

Even a small town garden will repay 
such care, and when next year you are evalu- 
ating the improvements you will be glad that 
you decided to replant borders or move 
shrubs. Your painter's eye will be pleased with 
new effects, and even while you are admiring 
them you will be making yet more notes for 
changes! A garden is never simple, and to say 
the least the gardener must be in love with his 
occupation, whether it is work or a fulfilling 
hobby. 

This is where your plan, or chart comes 
in useful. Draw on it as much to scale as you 
can the perimeters of your plot (though it’s not 
vital to be completely accurate) and fill in the 
main features using a pencil, for it is neces- 
sary to be able to change and re-arrange. Usea 
colour key and fill in the beds, shrubs and 
trees. Ideally it is best to have transparent 


Yellow Chrysanthemum 


overlays, but that’s getting into a level of pro- 
fessionalism that is useful but not strictly 
necessary. However, if you have had a chance 
to see the garden plans of 18th and 19th cen- 
tury designers you will be intrigued at their 
thoroughness and sense of design. At Ston 
Easton, a country house near Bath, the 
original garden book of Humphrey Repton is 
kept in the library showing his plans for con- 
verting a Slab of countryside into a brilliant 
garden landscape. It is done with views of the 
surrounding setting as it was; these are then 
overlaid with transparent sheets to show 
what the garden designer intended to do. 

If you want to follow this ideal, then now 
is a good time to do it, and such a detailed 
scheme makes a pleasant autumn evening's 
occupation. A simple plan will do the job, how- 
ever, and you can scribble as many notes to 
yourself as you wish — the more details you jot 
down the better. 

Once you have decided what needs 
doing you can start work. Besides basic 
alterations to the whole design that you may 
decide to carry out, there are numerous tiny 
tasks to be done at the golden end of the 
year. A gardener always has to think ahead, 
but it also helps to have a calendar of jobs in 


hand for the time of year. 

Here are a few tasks that you will need 
to consider during September, October and 
November. It is a time of clearing up, of pull- 
ing up annuals that have finished flowering 
and pruning the wall creepers and tidying up 
their summer growth. September is a month 
for taking cuttings and propagating bedding 
plants and shrubs. The first bulbs for spring 
flowering need to be planted, principally the 
early ones, for late bloomers such as tulips 
‘an go in in late October and early November. 

If you are a great lover of spring gar- 
dens, then you may well want to do a special 
plan for that time to gain the effect of 
massed beds of daffodil and hyacinth, inter- 
spersed with sweet scented waliflowers. 
These are biennials, and will usually need to 
be set out as young plants during November 
when the time is right for planting and trans- 
planting shrubs and ornamental trees, as 
well as those greatest of favourites, roses, in 
bush or climbing variety. 

Other September tasks include laying 
out new lawns, checking on repairs needed to 
existing ones, and replacing plants in the 
herbaceous borders. Since summer plants 
are coming to an end, you need no longer 
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Kenning Car, Truck and Van Rental is everything you would expect from 
Europe's No 1 motoring organisation — comprehensive, caring and 
cost-effective. 

Over 60 well-placed UK depots provide the answer to every rental need, 


private and corporate. Kenning Rental | Like 77 Ay’ 
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comprehensive choice of makes 
and models, one-way rental, 
chauffeur-drive, vehicles for the 
disabled, luxury mini-buses. 
Kenning lead the way in Van 
Rental, with the very latest 
Ford Transits.included in 
their extensive fleet. 

In vehicle rental, Kenning 
has all the answers. 

Check Yellow Pages for 
your local branch. Or write or . 


‘phone for tariffs. 
KENNING 


Head Office: The Kenning Motor Group plc. 
Manor Offices, Old Road, Chesterfield, Derbyshire S40 3QT 
Telephone: (0246) 77241 


Through over 300 separate depots, Kenning Group activities include: 
MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, HIRE, LEASING/VEHICLE SERVICING, PARTS & 
ACCESSORIES/TYRES, EXHAUSTS, BATTERIES/INSURANCE/HEATING 
SERVICES/TRAVEL & HOLIDAYS INCLUDING TIMESHARE/MOTORWAY — 
SERVICES/PETROL STATIONS/CATERING/COACHWORK 


//| rrr NOU CAN WITH KENNING! 


Stourhead, Wiltshire 
feed them and unless the month is dry you 
can cut back on watering. September is a 
planting month, if it is warm and agreeable 
you can be out as much of the day as possible 
with your trowel and fork. For vegetables it is 
a time to prepare storage space for potatoes, 
beets, carrots and other root vegetables, 
while slatted shelves should be cleaned 
ready for apples and pears, and after picking, 
winter pruning must be commenced. Onions 
need to be dried, as do bunches of herbs from 
the herb garden, ready for winter use. 

October means a real start on the 
alterations you have planned. This activity 
can be continued through November, but 
since the weather becomes increasingly 
uncertain it is wise to make use of every clear 
day and get out with your spade for digging 
and trenching — new plots should be double- 
dug and manured, which is a lot of work but it 
will pay off. 

The herbaceous border will need atten- 
tion, and it often demands a considerable 
cleaning-up after the riotous growth of sum- 
mer. You may feel heartless, but it’s vital and 
although you will miss its exuberance it will 
be all the better next year. Creating a fine 
herbaceous border is a continuing art, and its 
effects need to be very carefully managed. 

October is the time for planting new 
fruit-trees, and beds prepared in September 
with well-rotted manure should now be set 
with raspberry canes and _ gooseberry 
bushes. Strawberries should have been 
planted by early September. If you have 
exotic fruits such as nectarines and peaches 
then now is the time to prune, as it is for cur- 
rants. Frost is in the air, so the vegetable gar- 


den may need a protective hand, and late 
tomatoes should be picked for ripening or 
used green for chutneys and pickles. The last 
potatoes should be taken up, and indoors 
new tubers prepared for forcing. 

November is a grey month in the gar- 
den, but it is also a time for preparation and 
for planting, as well as clearing and digging. 
If you have a wild garden then consider new 
plantings. Leaves will need to be raked up 
and collected to make mulch, and it’s the 
time to start planting new hedges. In the 
greenhouse you can start forcing bulbs for 
use in the house. The final glow of the 
autumn garden, the showy chrysanthemum, 
will need lifting and early in the month the 
growth of the dahlias cut back and the tubers 
lifted for storage indoors. Your new plans 
should be well under way, and the hard work 
of laying paths, forming terraces and build- 
ing retaining walls continued. 

You can of course always beat a retreat 
into the warm greenhouse if it gets too cold, 
but as you dig and chop and mark out new 
beds, just reflect as you rub your cold fingers 
and wonder why you are not sitting indoors 
by the fire, that although the garden may at 
this time seem to be a very Loathsome Thing, 
God Wot, it will repay your efforts many 
times. When you step out of doors on a warm 
spring evening and survey your domain, its 
new growth coming green with promise, 
you'll feel that wonderful flush of good- 
feeling towards your garden which shows in 
its lines, mass of foliage and colourings, a 


real-life picture of the one you imagined as 


you carefully coloured in the patches on your 
chart all those months ago. 
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The Major Oak 


‘Robin Hood, Robin Hood riding thro’ the 
glen is a figure familiar to children and 
adults alike, not only in Britain bu in many 
other parts of the world. Picture books and 
stories, films and television have brought 
the adventures of Robin Hood and his merry 
men to a wide audience, and Sherwood 
Forest is a household name to thousands of 
people, many of whom may have little idea 
where to place it on a map of Britain. 
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Robin Hood Statue, Nottinghamshire 


In the Middle Ages, Sherwood Forest 
was one of the royal hunting forests, a blend 
of woodland and heath where the king and 
his noblemen enjoyed their sport. Though the 
forest is now less extensive than in former 
times, there are still plenty of woodland 
walks to explore among the oaks and silver 
birches of north Nottinghamshire. 

Near the village of Edwinstowe, in 
whose church Robin Hood is reputed to have 
married Maid Marion, the Sherwood Forest 
Visitor Centre is the starting point for way- 
marked paths, with guided walks led by the 
rangers on many days in summer. The legen- 
dary outlaw himself can be seen in the walk- 
through Robin Hood exhibition at the Visitor 
Centre, where some of the stories of life with 
his band. of outlaws in the forest are illus- 
trated. 

In spite of the stories, it seems unlikely 
that Robin and his merry men ever hid inside 
the vast hollow tree known as the Major oak, 
as it is now thought to be a mere 400 years 
old! However, it is still an impressive sight, 
an enjoyable short walk from the Visitor 
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Centre. Before you set off, you may like to 
obtain one of the leaflets on Sherwood 
Forest, or to watch a presentation about the 
natural history and other attractions of the 
area, in the auditorium which forms part of 
the Visitor Centre. 

Many attempts have been made to 
Little John’> Grave 


identify the ‘real’ Robin Hood. Some believe 
he was the Earl of Huntingdon and others a 
yeoman; some place him in the time of 
Richard | and others at a later date. Through- 
out the Middle Ages there were many real 
outlaws hiding out in areas such as Sher- 
wood Forest, and perhaps we can never be 
Sure just which of these corresponds exactly 
with the tales of the legendary outlaw, which 
have been handed down from popular 
medieval ballads to a 20th-century television 
series. Even so, his name lives on not only in’ 
stories but in local landmarks, with caves, 
rocks, trees and many other features being 
called after Robin Hood. The Robin Hood 
Hotel in Newark also carries his name, and is 
situated conveniently close to Sherwood 
Forest in an attractive and historic market 


town. 
A short distance from Sherwood Forest, 


in the village of Hathersage in Derbyshire’s 
Peak District, there is the grave of Little John, 
Robin’s companion. Certainly the grave holds 
the remains of a very tall man, a thighbone 
nearly 30 inches long having been dis- 
covered when it was opened in the late 18th 
century. 

The traditional enemy of the outlaws 


was the Sheriff of Nottingham, who was 


responsible for collecting taxes and punish- 
ing wrongdoers. As a tax gatherer, he wasn’t 
always the most popular figure, even among 
law-abiding citizens, and several of those 
elected to the office preferred to pay a fine 
rather than suffer the unpopularity of taking 
up the post of Sheriff. 

Todays Sheriff of Nottingham is a 
much more likeable figure than his medieval 
predecessor. His role today is largely cere- 
monial, and in his year of office he will 
usually welcome numerous visitors to the 
city, many of whom will particularly enjoy 
seeing the bronze statue of Robin Hood out- 
side Nottingham Castle, with which his 
legend is so closely connected. 

Robin Hood is by no means the only 
lasting contribution which Sherwood Forest 
has made to history. Timber from this forest 
was used to build the ships for Henry VIII's 
navy, and it was the leaves from the trees of 
Sherwood which inspired the magnificent 
stone foliage carving in the Chapter House of 
Southwell Minster. While the 13th-century 
Chapter House is perhaps its highlight, the 
Norman minster as a whole is an unexpected 
gem in the small Nottinghamshire town. 

Southwell’s history is not, however, 
entirely confined to the Minster. The 
Saracen’s Head Hotel opposite was the 
scene of Charles I’s surrender to the Scots in 
1647, and this small town also has many fine 
18th-century houses. The original Bramley 
apple tree, the parent of all Bramley apples, 
can still be seen in Southwell, a token of the 
areas contribution to good eating which 
adds to the pleasure of a visit to Robin Hood 
country. 

Full details of places to visit in Not- 
tinghamshire and the surrounding area can 
be found in ‘Your Guide to the English Shires 
1986°, on sale at only 70p from the Sherwood 
Forest Visitor Centre, Edwinstowe, or the 
Tourist Information Centre at the Ossignton 
in Newark, or direct from East Midlands 
Tourist Board, Department AYS,  Ex- 
chequergate, Lincoln LN2 1PZ at £1, to 
include postage. 


Anchor Hotels nearest to the Sherwood 
Forest area: ? 

NEWARK: Robin Hood Hotel 

SOUTHWELL: Saracen’s Head Hotel 


ALTON 

SWAN HOTEL 

High Street, Alton, 
Hampshire GU34 1AT 
Tel: (0420) 83777 


ANDOVER 

WHITE HART HOTEL 
Bridge Street, Andover, 
Hampshire SP10 1BH 
Tel: (0264) 52266/7 


BASINGSTOKE 

RED LION HOTEL 

London Street, Basingstoke, 
Hampshire RG21 1NY | 

Tel: (0256) 28525; 

Telex: 859504 


BOSTON 

NEW ENGLAND HOTEL 
Wide Bargate, Boston, 
Lincolnshire PE21 6SH 
Tel: (0205) 65255 , 


BRISTOL 

ST VINCENT ROCKS HOTEL 
Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol, — 
Avon BS8 4BB L 

Tel: (0272) 739251; 

Telex: 444932 _ 


CROWTHORNE 


047923 


‘Tel: (0252) 71 


Anchor Hotels 


Locations 


- DONCASTER 


CROWN HOTEL 

High Street, Bawtry, 

Nr Doncaster, South Yorkshire 
DN10 6JW 

Tel: (0302) 710341; 

Telex: 547089 


DORKING 

PUNCH BOWL HOTEL 
Reigate Road, Dorking, 
Surrey RH41QB_- 
Tel: (0306) 889335 


FARNBOROUGH 

QUEEN’S HOTEL 

Lynchford Road, Farnborough, 
Hampshire GU14 6AZ 

Tel: (0252) 545051; 

Telex: 859637 


FARNHAM 
BUSH HOTEL 
The Borough, Fé 
Surrey GU9 7 


LEEDS 

SELBY FORK HOTEL 
South Milford, Nr Leeds, 
North Yorkshire LS25 5LF 
Tel: (0977) 682711; 

Telex: 557074 


LARKFIELD 
LARKFIELD HOTEL 
London Road, Larkfield, 
Kent ME60 6HJ 

Tel: (0732) 846858; 
Telex: 957420 


MELTON MOWBRAY 
HARBORO’ HOTEL 
Burton Street, 

Melton Mowbray, 


Leicestershire LE13 LAF ger 


Tel: (0664) 60121 
peat 72" 


PORTSMOUTH 
KEPPEL’S HEAD HOTEL 
The Hard, Portsmouth, 
Hampshire PO1 3DT 
Tel: (0705) 833231 


READING 

SHIP HOTEL, 

Duke Street, Reading, 
Berkshire RG1 4RU 
Tel: (0734) 583455 


SCUNTHORPE 
ROYAL HOTEL _ 
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